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with tlie discipline of his daily avocations; the approbation and
affection of his fellow-citizens followed him without check; he
had known no affliction greater than the loss of his father,1 and
his domestic life had become complete. "Within two years
after his marriage, a daughter was born, who received her moth-
er's name. She was a child of uncommon intelligence and
beauty, constantly in request among the friends of her parents,
and long remembered among them as are the early developed
and the early lost. As yet, that sorrow had not darkened his
house, and this little girl was among its attractions.

In Mr. Ticknor's Beminiscences of Mr. "Webster, I find the
following passage relating to this period:

" Between 1809 and 1814,1 was frequently in Portsmouth, visiting my
friend, Mr. K A. Haven, Jr. I always saw Mr. Webster on these occasions,
dining with him at his own house and elsewhere, and meeting him often
in the evening. Sometimes I saw him at his office. He seemed busy, but
was always ready for cheerful conversation; and loved to tell humorous
stories of his college-life. His office was a common, ordinary-looking
room, with less furniture and more books than common. He had a small
inner room, opening from the larger, rather an unusual thing. "When I
first saw him. there, he lived in a small, modest, wooden house, which
was burned in the great fire in 1813. His parlor was a bright and cheer-
ful room. I remember how proud and fond he seemed of little Grace, his
first child, as she sat by the fire with her book; a child, of uncommon
intelligence, with a brilliant red and white complexion, and deep-set eyea,
and, hair as black as her father's. He seemed very happy. He had
grown a little stouter than he was when I first saw him, and had a more
commanding air; but he was always animated, and sometimes full of fun.
After the fire he had a somewhat better house; that, I think, was behind
Dr. Buckminster's Church. Mrs. "Webster was pleasing and animated, and
her manner to the friends of her husband, and to us young men, was very
kind and cordial." a

To those who have known Mr. Webster only in public, or
who remember only the stately manner of his ordinary inter-
course with men, it is difficult to give an idea of the genial
affections which at every period of his life flowed out from him
in the domestic circle, and still more difficult to paint the

1 His sister Sarah, who was nearer    years after he removed to Portsmouth.
Ms own age than any other member of    This loss, therefore, I do xxofc consider as
his family, and to whom he was tenderly   falling within, the period particularly ad-
attached, died in a little more than four    verted to in the text fl MSS.